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REVIEWS 
A New Text Book of Maupassant. Guy de Maupassant, Contes 
Choisis, edited with biography, notes and vocabulary by 
Murray Peabody Brush. New York, Holt & Co., 1916, 
i6mo., xi + 184 pp. 55 cents. 

I do not think anybody can deny the advisability of giving French classes 
at least a taste of the French short story at its best, that is to say of Maupas- 
sant. Since, however, there are already several collections of his stories, the 
objects of a new edition must be either to offer a totally new set of material or 
to edit the old material better than it was ever edited before. The danger of 
trying to edit new material is obvious: the stories which are admittedly the 
very most excellent among those adapted to class work, have already been 
done. Is it worth while to resort to stories either second rate or inappropriate 
just for the sake of variety? I should answer, No. For, given the fact that 
the average student of French, in his limited time, should read many different 
authors from the seventeenth century to our day, he is not likely to have time 
for more than one collection of Maupassant stories. He should, therefore, for 
literary completeness, read by all means the best Maupassant ever wrote (the 
linguistic value of his stories remaining approximately the same). 

Judging from the choice made by the editors of the principal college 
editions of Maupassant, I find these facts: of the thirty-four published 
stories, eighteen only appear once; the remaining being edited as follows: 
La Parure, 5 times; La Ficelle, 4; En Voyage, La Mere Sauvage, Deux Amis, 
Les Prisonniers, TJne Vendetta, L'Aventure de Walter Schnaffs, each 3 times; 
Les IdSes du Colonel, L' Apparition, La Peur, Le Bapteme, Toine, La Main, 
Tombouctou and En Mer, each twice. We may then say, taking as correct 
the composite judgment of these editors, that the first mentioned eight 
stories are the very best among those adapted to class work and that 
they may be rated in that order. Most of them are admittedly such 
masterpieces that all students should know them. Assuming this rating to 
be correct, I find that Mr. Schinz's edition including six out of the eleven, is, 
from the point of view of literary excellence, the most complete ; Mr. Buffum's 
Short Stories and Miss White's Huit Contes Choisis coming next in order, and 
Mr. Brush's text coming fourth. In fact Mr. Brush has compromised by 
including three acknowledged masterpieces; La Parure, La Ficelle, Vne 
Vendetta, then nine stories which I take the liberty of calling, from the standard 
set by Maupassant, second rate, even though splendidly done. They are fine 
sketches, some moody, even morbid, some amusing, though coarse (two of 
them are so coarse as to be unfit for use in class, at least in a mixed class), not' 
the perfectly rounded off models we expect from a master. In two respects 
this collection, however, attains its objects: in illustrating the varied talent 
of the author, and the different phases of his life. It is a question whether the 
other editions do not attain these objects as well, the second being so subtle a 
thing as to escape most students anyhow, and from the point of view of literary 
value far less important than the excellence of the stories in themselves. 

Now, concerning the editing of this book, the general methods and the 
average standard seem to have been followed. The biography of Maupassant 
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is not only adequate, but sprightly, pleasingly done and complete, though 
appropriately brief. Perhaps more abundant references might have been 
given for those exceptional students who indulge in personal investigation of 
authors studied. I shall not insist on such a small matter! 

Three things remain to be considered: the order of the stories, the Notes 
and the Vocabulary. 

It is not apparent whether the order of the stories is based on linguistic 
difficulty or mere variety. To be sure, dismal and gay stories are pleasantly 
alternated, but the two stories containing dialectal idioms, which might be 
confusing to the student, are the third and the eighth; the story containing 
most elaborate description is not the last but the tenth. I think an editor 
should arrange his material with an apparent object in view, and express this 
object, for the benefit of both the teacher and the student, in his Preface. 
And, I may add, the best order is that of linguistic difficulty. Indeed through- 
out this book one wonders whether it was meant for first year or third year 
French. Though it is difficult to pigeonhole arbitrarily any text, still every 
book should have its general province, indicated by the editor and possibly 
followed by the teacher. The book may then be read consecutively, not 
skippingly. The resulting agreement of editor and teacher helps in achieving 
the best results with the students. 

Concerning the Notes, they are all placed at the foot of the page. About 
this matter opinion differs — it is not an important question. But they are 
scarce. Most of them explain quite fully questions of proper names, some of 
them questions of idioms, very few indeed are grammatically explanatory. 
Does this indicate that the book was meant for advanced students? Is there 
any teacher of French even in our highest universities so ideally optimistic as 
to think that students, even third year students, do not need to have special 
idioms explained and re-explained, so as to get not a barbarously literal, but an 
elegantly equivalent translation? Indeed the more students are advanced the 
more certain delicacies of style and linguistic peculiarities should be pointed 
out and examined closely. If they are included in the text, he may remember 
them more readily. Only if the student gets a thorough grasp of the character 
of idioms will he be able to use them in his composition and conversation, and 
thus approach real "Frenchness" of expression. 

Much grammatical material is relegated to the Vocabulary. This seems 
wise. For instance, irregular plurals of nouns, irregular pronunciation, irregu- 
lar verbs, — all this is indicated most conveniently. It is not quite apparent 
why a, 3d p. sing. pres. ind. of avoir should be included and not avons, etc. It 
would be well if vocabularies were preceded by a note on the exact method 
followed. 

Concerning the translation of words even a cursory glance at this Vocabulary 
shows at once that it is very carefully done, and that the author knows both his 
French and his English with the familiarity given by solid scholarship, good 
taste, and teaching experience. In some details one might differ with him. 
I feel, for instance, that vieux malin, as used in La Ficelle, though obviously 
meaning cunning, is best translated by "old rascal;" that distract for distraire 
is a clumsy cognate; that heureux is not adequately translated by "happy, 
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joyful," since on page 17 it means "lucky"; etc. In dealing with dialectal words 
it would not be superfluous to say that they are dialectal. All cognates are 
included. People's opinions vary about this, and the thoroughness of Dr. 
Brush's work can hardly be used against him, even though his labors would 
have been somewhat curtailed by omitting such obvious things as blond, blond; 
enveloppe, envelope; perplexe, perplexed, etc. With such a vocabulary the 
student need have no trouble. And unfortunately the trend of education 
today seems to be to save the student from making any effort whatsoever. 
Would it be Utopian to prepare a book for students as they ought to be, 
instead of trying to adjust ideals to actual conditions? As Manzoni said: 
"Ai posteri l'ardua sentenza!" Yet we teachers and critics (often, alas, 
pedantic) must not be totally contented with the averagely good edition, but 
crave improvements aggressively new, to help us convey to our students, 
immature as they are, the value, the beauty of a language as difficult as French, 
and all its humanizing significance. 
University of Chicago. Rudolph Altrocchi. 



The Sounds and History of the German Language by E. Prokosch. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1916. i2mo., xvi + 212 pp. $1.75. 

This most excellent little volume will undoubtedly be welcomed by all who 
have a part in the training of teachers of German, for, as the author says in his 
Preface, "phonetics and historical grammar have at last come into their own as 
legitimate and indispensable elements of the training of foreign language 
teachers" ; and a book which makes such a sane and plausible application of 
the principles of phonetics to the problems of sound-changes can hardly fail 
to meet with a cordial reception. 

The work differs from all preceding treatments in that the German language 
is here characterized "as a direct and nearly unbroken development of the 
Indo-European parent language, evolved by the continuous action of a homo- 
geneous set of phonetic and psychological tendencies." The first part of the 
book contains a simple, clear; comprehensive presentation of the main facts 
and principles of phonetics, with several diagrams and charts; the second part 
contains the chief facts of historical German grammar, accompanied at each 
step by a discussion of the physiological and psychological principles under- 
lying the changes which the language has undergone. Other writers have 
made sporadic attempts to give phonetic explanations of certain sound-changes 
as, for example, Wilmanns in his Deutsche Grammatik: furthermore, it has 
been long recognized that increased intensity of expiration and articulation was 
the underlying principle in the consonant shifts, but Prokosch is the first to 
develop a consistent system for all Germanic sound-changes. While one may 
differ in the interpretation of certain details, the general treatment of the sub- 
ject gives evidence of real insight into the nature of the problems under 
investigation. 

As a working hypothesis, the author assumes, with Hirt and others, that in a 
remote time the Indo-Europeans formed a more or less homogeneous race, 



